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Foreword 

The  Heritage  Conservation  and  Recreation  Service  (HCRS)  Historic  Pres- 
ervation Fund  Grant-in-Aid  Program  is  jointly  administered  with  the 
States  and  Territories,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  National  Trust 
for  Historic  Preservation  for  survey  and  planning  and  for  the  acquisition, 
protection,  stabilization,  preservation,  rehabilitation,  restoration,  and  re- 
construction of  properties  listed  in  the  National  Register  of  Historic 
Places. 

Matching  grants  of  up  to  50-percent  are  provided  by  HCRS  for  the  prep- 
aration of  comprehensive  statewide  surveys  and  for  the  acquisition  and  de- 
velopment of  registered  properties.  Administration  of  individual  grant 
projects  and  supervision  of  project  work  are  the  responsibilities  of  the 
State  Historic  Preservation  Officer  (SHPO)  who  is  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor. The  SHPO  may  transfer  funds  to  local  governments,  private  orga- 
nizations, and  individuals.  When  grant  funds  are  transferred,  the  public 
interest  must  be  protected — through  provisions  for  continued  mainte- 
nance of  the  property  and  public  access — for  a  limited  period  of  time.  In 
addition,  project  completion  reports  are  required  of  all  grant  recipients  to 
show  how  Federal  funds  have  been  used,  from  the  planning  component  to 
the  recording  of  each  area  of  project  work. 

Technical  Preservation  Services,  a  division  of  HCRS,  reviews  and  evalu- 
ates all  grant-assisted  acquisition  and  development  projects  and  project 
completion  reports  submitted  by  the  State  Historic  Preservation  offices  to 
assure  conformance  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior's  Standards  for  His- 
toric Preservation  Projects.  The  division  also  provides  technical  assistance 
to  the  States  and  Territories  through  the  onsite  monitoring  of  proposed, 
ongoing,  and  completed  project  work. 

As  part  of  the  jointly  administered  program,  Technical  Preservation  Serv- 
ices publishes  and  distributes  the  historical  and  technical  information  con- 
tained in  representative  completion  reports  as  "preservation  case  studies" 
in  order  to  demonstrate  the  specific  processes  used  to  document  each  of 
seven  eligible  project  work  treatments  defined  by  the  Secretary's  stand- 
ards— acquisition,  protection,  stabilization,  preservation,  rehabilitation, 
restoration,  and  reconstruction. 

In  general  we  find  there  is  a  similarity  between  successful  projects  of 
varying  complexity,  and  that  is  the  thoroughness  of  planning  for  actual 
project  work.  A  well  thought  out  plan  establishes  a  reasonable  scope  of 
work  to  best  utilize  often  limited  grant  funds;  and  creates  a  responsible 
approach  to  the  project  work  based  on  historical,  architectural,  and  arche- 
ological  documentation.  The  Abbeville,  South  Carolina,  plan  for  rehabili- 
tating the  town  square  facades  is  precisely  such  a  carefully  organized, 


well-presented  plan  for  project  work  and  it  is  this  responsible  planning 
process  that  we  wish  to  emphasize  in  this  publication. 

Part  1  of  the  plan  consists  of  a  brief  history  of  Abbeville,  focusing  on  the 
evolution  of  the  commercial  town  square.  It  serves  to  create  an  awareness 
of  the  setting  that  puts  the  specific  architectural  proposals  presented  in 
Part  2  into  context. 

Part  2,  the  core  of  the  plan,  is  particularly  successful  in  its  enthusiastic 
inclusiveness  or  "holistic"  approach  to  city  planning.  Each  building  in  the 
commercial  square  is  identified  and  analyzed — not  just  the  key  19th  cen- 
tury buildings,  although  it  is  their  presence  that  constitutes  the  essence 
of  the  square  setting — and  drawings  of  all  of  the  buildings  are  provided 
along  with  clear-cut  recommendations  to  property  owners  for  rehabilita- 
tion project  work.  Part  3  identifies  existing  problems  in  the  urban  setting 
itself  and  rather  modest  recommendations  are  made  that  can  serve  to 
make  the  commercial  area  more  attractive  to  shoppers. 

Finally,  Part  4  of  the  plan  suggests  specific  preservation  activities  that 
could  become  popular  annual  events  in  the  area,  and  strongly  recom- 
mends the  establishment  of  a  city  landmarks  commission  that  could  pro- 
vide continuous  professional  review  of  future  development  within  the 
historic  district. 

In  addition  to  the  initial  $5,000  grant-in-aid  awarded  to  the  city  of 
Abbeville  in  1973  for  a  survey  of  the  historic  district  and  preparation  of 
the  preservation  action  plan,  South  Carolina's  State  Historic  Preservation 
Officer,  Mr.  Charles  E.  Lee,  has  awarded  $77,500  in  matching  HCRS 
grant  funds  to  Triniry  Episcopal  Church  for  interior  and  exterior  restora- 
tion. Mr.  Lee  has  also  assigned  HCRS  grants-in-aid  totaling  $25,000  for 
rehabilitation  project  work  on  17  buildings  in  the  commercial  town 
square,  including  exterior  painting,  sign  removal,  installation  of  win- 
dows, pointing  of  brickwork,  and  masonry  cleaning. 

Technical  Preservation  Services  staff  members  Kay  D.  Weeks,  Technical 
Writer-Editor,  and  James  A.  Caufield,  Historical  Architect,  under  the  di- 
rection of  State  Preservation  Projects  Branch  Chief,  Gary  L.  Hume,  con- 
tributed substantially  to  the  development  of  the  original  materials  into 
this  preservation  case  study. 

Lee  H.  Nelson,  AIA 
Chief,  Technical  Preservation 
Services  Division 
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Introduction 


The  town  of  Abbeville  is  indeed 
fortunate  that  its  historic  architec- 
tural resources  are  in  relatively 
good  condition  (Figs.    1,  2,  3,  4, 
5).  Unlike  many  towns  whose  ar- 
chitecture is  in  a  serious  state  of 
deterioration  but  where  numerous 
historic  preservation  proposals  have 
been  developed  over  a  period  of 
time,  Abbeville  had  been  unable  to 
generate  sufficient  organized  inter- 
est to  support  a  preservation/reha- 
bilitation plan  for  its  commercial 
area. 

The  plan  presented  in  this  case 
study  provides  that  needed  frame- 
work by  which  individual  property 
owners  can  rehabilitate  their  build- 
ings in  keeping  with  a  historically 
authentic  scheme  and  by  which 
city  officials  can  regulate  traffic, 
make  street  improvements,  and  en- 
act zoning  laws  to  insure  compati- 
ble rehabilitation  work.  The  long 
range  goal  of  the  plan  is  to  boost 
Abbeville's  economy — the  means  of 
achieving  this  goal  is  a  planned 
process  of  integrating  the  existing 
historic  architecture  with  essential 
modern  design  elements  and  im- 
provements. 

The  plan  begins  with  a  history  of 
Abbeville,  stressing  its  importance 
to  the  surrounding  agricultural  dis- 
trict near  the  Savannah  River  and 
specifically  its  town  square — the 
center  of  rural  market  activity  dur- 
ing the  19th  century.  Buildings  are 
inventoried  and  evaluated,  and  ar- 
chitect's drawings  and  sketches 
show  rehabilitation  schemes  for  fa- 
cades on  the  square,  rear  area  use 


Fig.   1.  Abbeville  Town  Square.  Storefronts,  south  facade,  before  project  work. 
May  1978.  Photo:  Stuart  Johnson. 


Fig.  2.  Abbeville  Town  Square.  Storefronts,  north  facade,  before  project  work. 
September  1978.  Photo:  Thomas  H.  Taylor.  Jr. 


of  the  commercial  buildings,  and 
landscaping  of  the  town  square  it- 
self. Educational  programs  and  ac- 
tivities are  suggested  that  could 
stimulate  interest  in  historic  preser- 
vation within  the  larger  commu- 
nity; and  a  municipal  zoning 
ordinance  is  recommended  to  regu- 
late new  development  within  the 
Town  of  Abbeville  Historic  Dis- 
trict, as  listed  in  the  National  Reg- 
ister of  Historic  Places  on 
September  14,   1972. 

The  strength  of  this  plan  is  in  the 
way  Abbeville's  architectural 
growth  and  development  are  re- 
vealed through  an  examination  of 
the  town's  political  and  agricultural 
history.  In  an  area  where  there  has 
traditionally  been  far  more  concern 
with  local  history  than  with  the  es- 
thetics of  architecture,  the  point  is 
made  simply  yet  dramatically  that 
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Fig.  5.  Abbeville  Town  Square.  Store- 
front, west  facade.  Publicly-owned 
Abbeville  Fire  Station,  after  project 
work  has  begun.  March  1979.  Photo: 
Stuart  Johnson. 
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Fig.  3.  Abbeville  Town  Square.  Storefronts,  west  facade,  before  project  work. 
May  1978.  Photo:  Stuart  Johnson. 
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Fig.  4.  Abbeville  Town  Square.  Storefronts,  south  facade,  before  project  work. 
May  1978.  Photo:  Stuart  Johnson. 


preserving  one's  architectural  heri- 
tage is,  in  effect,  preserving  the 
history  of  one's  locale.  The  facade 
studies  and  building  design  param- 
eters of  the  plan  are  thus  closely 
tied  to  the  historical  perspective. 

The  plan  does  not,  however,  in- 
clude detailed  working  drawings 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  com- 
mercial square  facades  that  are  suit- 
able for  actual  construction  work. 
Many  Abbeville  townspeople  had 
wanted  this  type  of  assistance,  and 
the  necessity  for  private  contractual 
agreements  with  architects  for  spe- 
cific work  items  may  have  initially 
discouraged  some  of  the  plan's 
early  backers.  It  is  now  felt  that 
with  the  17  ongoing  and  com- 
pleted HCRS-funded  rehabilitation 
projects  (Figs.  5,  6,  7,  8,  9),  many 
other  property  owners  will  soon  be 
attracted  to  the  idea  of  undertaking 
rehabilitation  work.  The  relatively 
small  investment  of  private  funds 
required  for  the  proposed  facade 
improvements  can  serve — by  means 
of  the  plan's  general,  unified  ap- 
proach— to  maximize  economic 
benefits  for  the  entire  business 
community.  The  plan  also  stresses 
the  concept  that  an  initial  expendi- 
ture of  funds  by  the  city  govern- 
ment in  the  town  square  project 
can  stimulate  a  further  commit- 
ment of  private  funds  for  rehabili- 
tation. 

Charles  E.  Lee 

Director,  State  Archives  Depart- 
ment 

Columbia,  South  Carolina 
State  Historic  Preservation  Officer 


Fig.  6.  Abbeville  Town  Square.  Store- 
front, west  facade,  before  project  work. 
May  1978.  Photo:  Stuart  Johnson 


Fig.  7.  Abbeville  Town  Square.  Store- 
front, west  facade,  after  project  work 
has  been  completed.  February  1979 
Photo:  Stuart  Johnson. 


Fig.  8.  Abbeville  Town  Square.  Store- 
front, southwest  facade,  before  project 
work.  December  1978.  Photo:  Stuart 
Johnson. 


Fig.  9.  Abbeville  Town  Square.  Store- 
front, southwest  facade,  after  project 

work  has  been  completed.  February 
1979.  Photo:  Stuart  Johnson. 
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Abbeville's  Historical 
Development — 
Evolution  of  the 
Commercial  Town  Square 


Although  the  Cherokee  Nation  did 
not  leave  a  formal  record  of  having 
established  the  Black  Bear  Trail — a 
forest  path  traversing  the  high 
ground  between  Long  Cane  Creek 
and  Little  River — it  is  widely  ac- 
cepted that  the  Cherokee  used  the 
trail  and  the  reliable  spring  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill  in  their  hunting 
and  fishing  excursions  into  the  Car- 
olina Piedmont. 

The  Indians  originally  came  to  the 
area  because  game  was  plentiful  in 
this  region  of  dense  stands  of  cane, 
popularly  known  as  "canebrakes;" 
it  was  this  same  abundance  that  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  colonial 
authorities  in  Charles  Towne, 
prompting  them  to  organize  the 
peltry  trade  in  1716  under  the 
agency  of  James  Moore.  Pressure 
for  colonial  settlement  quickly 
mounted  and,  in  1730,  Sir  Alex- 
ander Cuming  obtained  a  treaty 
with  the  Cherokee  that  recognized 
the  English  as    Protectors'  of  Indian 
lands.  In  1747  Governor  Glen  ob- 
tained title  from  the  tribe  to  lands 
south  and  east  of  Long  Canes.  Fi- 
nally, between  1751  and  1754, 
Governor  Glen  guaranteed  Colonial 
access  to  lands  north  of  Long  Canes 
by  establishing  Fort  Prince  at 
Keowee  and  developing  a  right  ot 
way  between  Long  Canes  and 
Keowee.  After  the  Glen  purchase, 
permanent  settlement  was  rapid.  In 
February  of  1756,  several  Scotch- 
Irish  Presbyterian  families  led  by 
Patrick  Calhoun  established  them- 
selves at  Long  Canes;  they  received 
title  to  their  homesteads  in  1758 
and,  by  the  end  of  the  following 


year,  there  were  an  estimated  30 
families. 

Immigration  continued  steadily.  In 
1764  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Reverend  Jean  Louis  Gibert,  some 
200  French  Huguenots  settled  near 
Long  Canes  in  the  areas  of  New 
Bordeaux  and  New  Rochelle.  It 
was  one  of  these  Frenchmen,  Dr. 
De  La  Howe,  who,  in  fact,  re- 
named New  Bordeaux  and  New 
Rochelle  "Abbeville"  in  honor  of 
the  French  city  of  Abbe  Ville,  a 
medieval  town  famous  for  its 
churches  and  shrines. 

In  the  late  1760s,  the  First  major 
construction  was  undertaken  in 
Abbeville  when  General  Andrew 
Pickens  and  Major  Andrew  Hamil- 
ton built  Fort  Boone  (currently 
known  as  Fort  Pickens)  on  Hem- 
phill Avenue.  The  fort  was  sited  on 
a  knoll  with  access  to  the  spring 
and  its  stream.  If  the  fresh  water 
supply  influenced  the  location  of 
the  fort,  it  also  influenced  the  de- 
velopment of  the  settlement,  for  as 
Pickens  sold  his  land  surrounding 
the  spring,  he  carefully  preserved 
public  access  to  the  water  supply. 
Soon,  frame  dwellings  appeared  on 
the  high  ground  near  the  spring. 
Major  Hamilton's  home  may  have 
been  the  earliest  structure  on  the 
site  of  the  modern  square. 

During  the  early  growth  of  the  set- 
tlement, the  Piedmont  was  gaining 
a  political  identity  as  William  and 
Patrick  Calhoun  of  Long  Canes  led 
a  popular  campaign  to  establish  an 
up-country  governmental  structure. 


Their  efforts  were  rewarded  in 
1769  with  the  creation  of  the 
Ninety-sixth  Judicial  District  and, 
from  this  point  on,  Abbeville  was 
important  in  the  civic  affairs  of  the 
area.  Thus,  when  the  Ninety-Sixth 
seat  of  government  was  subdivided 
into  counties  in  1785,  Abbeville 
become  the  official  seat  of  govern- 
ment for  the  county  and,  in  1794, 
when  the  area  needed  an  arsenal,  it 
was  built  in  Abbeville  by  Major 
Hamilton.  This,  structure,  no 
longer  extant,  was  the  earliest 
brick  building  in  Abbeville. 

With  the  exception  of  the  sites  of 
the  fort,  arsenal,  and  spring,  there 
is  little  physical  evidence  of  18th 
century  Abbeville;  we  do  know, 
however,  that  the  city  grew  stead- 
ily during  the  period  from  1790  to 
1860.  One  compelling  factor  for 
this  growth  can  be  seen  in  an  1820 
"Abbeville  District,  South  Caro- 
lina" map  improved  for  inclusion 
in  the  1825  Mills'  Atlas  published 
in  Baltimore,  Maryland  (Fig.   10). 
Geographically  positioned  like  the 
hub  of  a  wheel  having  a  radius  of 
approximately  30  miles,  Abbeville 
constituted  the  major  market  town 
within  the  area,  less  than  a  day's 
ride  from  Vienna,  Petersburg,  and 
Varrennes,  Boyds,  Blacks,  Cam- 
bridge, and  Perrin;  indeed,  the 
economic  and  demographic  history 
of  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century 
would  indicate  that  Abbeville's 
sphere  of  influence  extended  to 
Pendleton,  Laurensville,  Newberry, 
Edgefield,  and  Augusta. 

Another  factor  in  the  economic 
growth  of  Abbeville  was  that  the 


Fig.   10.  Map  of  Abbeville  District,  South  Carolina,  published  in  the  1825 
Mills'  Atlas,  showing  the  Town  of  Abbeville  as  the  geographical  center  oj  commer- 
cial activity. 


rich  Cecil  clays  of  the  district  were 
ideal  for  the  cultivation  of  cotton, 
a  crop  initially  introduced  into  the 
Piedmont  by  Wade  Hampton  in 
1799.  A  United  States  census  indi- 
cates that  by  I860  Abbeville  pos- 
sessed 16  types  of  manufacturing  to 
support  its  thriving  cotton  econ- 
omy, including  15  saw  mills,   11 
grist  mills,   12  blacksmith  shops,  9 
wagon  factories,  and  7  tanneries. 
Local  newspapers  of  the  period  also 
carried  advertisements  for  5  general 
stores,  2  drug  stores,  a  mattress 
shop,  a  shoe  store,  and  a  number 
of  warehouses. 


In  addition  to  these  businesses,  the 
Greenville  and  Columbia  Railroad 
introduced  rail  service  to  the  com- 
munity in  1853.  To  finance  the 
community's  various  business  activ- 
ities, three  banks  opened  offices  on 
the  town  square  in  the  period  prior 
to  the  start  of  the  Civil  War. 

Two  events  can  be  justly  claimed 
to  dominate  Abbeville's  19th  cen- 
tury social  and  political  history:  the 
first  public  assembly  for  the  con- 
sideration of  secession  from  the 
Union,  held  on  November  22, 
I860,  near  the  Southern  Deport  on 
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"Secession  Hill;"  and  the  last  coun- 
cil of  war  of  the  Confederacy,  held 
on  May  2,   1865,  by  the  fleeing 
Jefferson  Davis  and  his  entourage, 
in  the  Burt-Stark  House.  Often 
said  to  mark  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  the  Civil  War,  it  seems 
ironic  that  both  meetings  took 
place  in  quiet  Abbeville,  yet  rela- 
tive to  the  focus  of  this  plan,  nei- 
ther the  meetings  nor  the  war  itself 
had  a  perceptible  impact  upon  the 
community  in  terms  of  its  architec- 
tural growth  and  development. 

Although  Abbeville  suffered  a  pe- 
riod of  economic  dislocation  after 
the  war,  it  was  not  as  severe  or 
protracted  as  it  was  elsewhere.  One 
reason  for  this  difference  was  that, 
as  early  as  the  1850s,  the  commu- 
nity had  begun  to  question  its  total 
reliance  on  cotton — itself  depend- 
ent upon  slave  labor — and  had  dis- 
cussed the  possibility  of  a 
diversified  crop  system.  While 
farmers  of  the  area  noted  that  cot- 
ton was  depleting  the  soil,  the 
general  public  expressed  concern 
that  the  need  to  import  feed  grains 
was  creating  a  severe  drain  on  the 
economy  (during  this  period,  the 
county  devoted  its  best  land  to  cot- 
ton and  was  then  forced  to  import 
350,000  bushels  of  corn).  There- 
fore, the  Abbeville  farmers  re- 
sponded to  the  need  for  change  by 
founding  the  Abbeville  District 
Agricultural  Society  in  1859  to  ad- 
vocate the  planting  of  clover,  corn, 
oats,  barley,  and  peas.  By  1876, 
for  the  first  time  in  Abbeville's  his- 
tory, feed  grains — oats,  rye,  barley, 
and  wheat — were  being  exported. 


If  the  exportation  of  new  crops 
made  it  economically  possible  for 
the  community  to  continue  its  ar- 
chitectural growth  after  the  war, 
the  Abbeville  fires  of  1872  made 
the  rebuilding  of  the  commercial 
town  square  a  sudden  necessity. 
Reporting  on  the  first  fire  which 
destroyed  the  entire  east  side  of  the 
square,  the  January  24,   1872,  edi- 
tion of  The  Abbeville  Press  and  Ban- 
ner noted  editorially  that  the 
buildings  burned  were  largely  "a 
relic  of  primitive  architecture  in 
Abbeville,  and  might  well  give 
place  to  more  imposing  and  sub- 
stantial structures."  Relief  was  also 
expressed  that  a  major  portion  of 
the  municipal  records  were  saved 
by  having  been  moved  from  the 
burning  courthouse  to  the  west 
side  of  the  square.  In  reporting  the 
second  fire  of  November  20,   1872, 
the  Press  and  Banner  noted  that  the 
west  side  of  the  town  square  was 
devastated  and  the  previously 
spared  municipal  records  were  now 
lost. 

Today,  one  must  conclude  that  the 
fires  of  1872  were  not  entirely  a 
disaster — Abbeville's  commercial 
town  square  owes  its  architectural 
harmony  of  scale  and  detail  to  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  shops  were 
constructed  within  the  space  of  a 
few  years  after  the  fires.  The  build- 
ings share  common  walls  and  set- 
backs; they  are  all  built  of  ma- 
sonry; and  their  common  decorative 
elements  are  drawn  from  the  vocab- 
ulary of  Victorian  design.  The  re- 
sulting visual  harmony  may 
perhaps  best  be  seen  in  the  sche- 
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matic  drawings  presented  in  Part 
2. 

There  is  also  graphic  evidence  of 
the  extent  of  the  rebuilding  of  the 
town  square  in  the  ten  years  fol- 
lowing the  fires  in  "Gray's  New 
Map  of  Abbeville,"  drawn  by  Jacob 
Chace  and  published  by  O.W. 
Gray  of  Philadelphia  in  1882  (Fig. 
11).  The  major  discrepancy  be- 
tween the  square  as  detailed  in 
Gray's  map  and  the  square  as  it  ex- 
ists today,  is  in  the  southeast  cor- 
ner— the  junction  of  Branch  and 
Main  Streets  better  known  in  the 
19th  century  as  "Dendy's  Corner." 
Gray's  1882  map  cannot,  of  course, 
have  included  Philip  Rosenberg's 
building  constructed  on  the  corner 
in  1894;  or  the  Eureka  Hotel, 
built  on  Branch  Street  in  1902;  or 
the  Opera  House  and  the  new 
Court  House  on  Court  Square, 
both  of  which  were  dedicated  in 
1908.  In  that  same  year,  Abbeville 
Realty  Company  built  the  struc- 
tures abutting  the  west  side  of  the 
Ace  Hardware  Building,  thus 
blocking  an  alley  or  passageway 
and  giving  the  square  its  present 
configuration. 

Another  change  that  took  place 
after  the  publication  of  Gray's  map 
was  the  transformation  of  Trinity 
Street  following  a  September, 
1895,  fire  which,  again  according 
to  the  Press  and  Banner,  destroyed  a 
number  of  structures,  "gutting  the 
old  wooden  block  from  the  plan- 
ning mill  to  the  ginnery  on  the 
west  and  the  blacksmith  shop  in 
front.  Moving  east  it  leveled  the 


Fig.  11.  Gray's  New  Map  of  Abbeville,  1882.  showing  concentration  of 

buildings  in  commercial  square  area. 
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carriage  shop  of  A.M.  Hill  and  son 
and  Hill's  stables  and  shed.  The 
fire  stopped  at  the  new  hotel  and 
the  Alston  House  on  Main.  It 
spread  north,  taking  in  tenant 
houses  and  the  home  of  Dr.  S.C. 
Thomas." 

The  buildings  facing  Trinity  Street 
were  thus  constructed  after  the 
1895  fire — the  result  of  the  pros- 
perity that  came  to  Abbeville  in 
the  1890s  with  the  introduction  of 
the  textile  industry — and  conclude 
what  is  considered  the  major  con- 
struction within  the  square.  From 
1908  to  the  present,  the  town 
square  has  undergone  maintenance 
of  the  existing  structures;  some  re- 
modeling of  those  structures;  and 
limited  new  development. 

A  noteworthy  survivor  of  the  1872 
and  1895  fires  was  the  Trinity 
Episcopal  Church,  Abbeville's 
dominant  work  of  architecture 
(Figs.   12,  13).  This  remarkably 
fine  example  of  Gothic  Revival,  de- 
signed by  George  E.  Walker  of  Co- 
lumbia, South  Carolina,  was  begun 
in  the  summer  of  1859  in  order  to 
replace  a  small  Greek  Revival 
Church.  Trinity  Episcopal  Church, 
in  need  of  major  repairs,  will  be 
restored  as  part  of  a  citywide  his- 
toric preservation  effort. 
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Fig.   12.  Abbeville  Town  Square. 
Storefronts,  south  facade,  with  silouhet- 
ted  Trinity  Episcopal  Church.  Septem- 
ber 1978.  Photo:  Thomas  H.  Taylor. 
Jr. 


Fig.  13.  Trinity  Episcopal  Church, 
steeple.  September  1978.  Photo: 
Thomas  H.  Taylor,  Jr. 
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It  has  already  been  noted  that  the 
town  grew  up  around  the  high 
ground  adjacent  to  the  spring  and 
that  the  commercial  activity  of  the 
community  remained  here  through- 
out Abbeville's  historical  develop- 
ment. As  a  result,  the  town  square 
area  (see  Gray's  1882  map,  Fig. 
11)  is  visually  cohesive,  a  unity 
based  in  part  on  the  vistas  created 
by  North  and  South  Main,  Trinity, 
and  Pickens  Streets  as  they  radiate 
from  the  square  at  the  summit  of 
the  hill,  as  well  as  by  the  wholly 
commercial,  row-building  pattern 
of  the  square.  Beyond,  in  sharp 
contrast,  the  residential  structures 
incorporate  a  variety  of  materials, 
set-backs,  and  cornice  heights 
(Figs.   14,   15,   16). 

Because  of  its  historical  as  well  as 
its  physical  distinctiveness  within 
greater  Abbeville,  the  commercial 
town  square  is  appropriately  treated 
in  the  plan  as  a  discrete  district. 
The  buildings  comprising  the 
square  thus  constitute  the  subject 
of  an  inventory  and  evaluation  so 
that  individual  property  owners 
may  be  notified  or  advised  as  to  (1) 
the  architectural/historical  signifi- 
cance of  their  building;  and  (2)  the 
type  and  extent  of  project  work  re- 
quired to  achieve  the  desired  reha- 
bilitation goal  for  the  entire 
commercial  area.  The  results  of  the 
inventory  and  evaluation  are  then 
graphically  reported;  project  work 
recommendations  are  presented  by 
means  of  architect's  drawings. 


Abbeville's 
Commercial  Town 
Square  Today 


Fig.  14.  Lee-Reid  House .  c.  1H8*>.  North  Main  Street. 

Photo:  Fletcher  Ferguson. 


Fig.  15.  Shillito-Townsend House,  c.  1830.  South 
Main  Street.  Photo:  Fletcher  Ferguson. 


Fig.  16.  Gary-Dupre  House 
Photo:  Fletcher  Ferguson. 
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Inventory 

In  our  architectural  inventory  of 
the  square,  each  building  (includ- 
ing vacant  buildings)  is  listed,  re- 
gardless of  merit.  '  The  identifica- 
tion of  the  20  existing  19th  cen- 
tury commercial  structures  is  of 
particular  interest,  relative  to  the 
historical  development  of  Abbe- 
ville's town  square.  These  build- 
ings, all  having  Court  Square 
street  addresses,  are  listed  accord- 
ing to  their  facade  location: 

East  Facade 

POLIAKOFF 

PERSONAL  THRIFT  LOANS 

HAGEN  BROS.  BILLIARDS 

West  Facade 

CHRIS'S 

BANKER'S  TRUST 

SAVITZ  RECORDS 

CATO'S 

LAND'S 

BOLEN  FURNITURE  CO. 

McCLELLAN'S 

SAVITZ  DRUGS 

THE  OXFORD  SHOPPE 

ROSENBERG'S 


'  In  the  original  published  plan,  Abbeville, 
South  Carolina:  A  Plan  for  its  Preservation 
(March,  1975),  the  inventory  included 
Abbeville's  historic  public  sites  and  struc- 
tures; churches;  and  residential  buildings. 
Because  this  case  study  focuses  on  proposed 
rehabilitation  project  work  for  the  commer- 
cial town  square,  the  remainder  of  the  in- 
ventory is  included  as  Appendix  A. 


South  Facade 

EUREKA  HOTEL  (BELMONT) 
FIRESTONE/S.C.  STATE  EM- 
PLOYMENT SERVICE  (DENDY'S 
CORNER) 

ACE  HARDWARE  CO. 
WILSON  CO-OPERATIVE  GRO- 
CERY 

BANNER  OFFICE  SUPPLIES 
THE  PRESS  AND  BANNER 

North  Facade 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  NATIONAL 

BANK 


Evaluation 

The  second  task  in  the  process  of 
preparing  a  useful  rehabilitation 
plan  after  completion  of  an  inven- 
tory of  buildings  is  an  analysis  or 
evaluation  of  those  buildings  based 
upon — among  other  varying  crite- 
ria— their  architectural/historical 
significance  and  existing  physical 
condition.  The  results  of  such  an 
evaluation  can  establish  a  graduated 
index  of  historic  preservation  prior- 
ities.2 In  this  way,  buildings  essen- 
tial to  the  integrity  of  the  square 
(i.e.,  all  twenty  19th  century  com- 
mercial buildings)  judged  to  be  in 
need  of  extensive  work  would  be 
given  the  highest  priority,  and  so 
on,  down  to  buildings  of  lesser  sig- 
nificance in  need  of  limited  work. 
In  terms  of  the  overall  success  of 
the  rehabilitation  plan,  however, 
the  recommendations  for  each 
building  should  be  followed. 
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Proposed  Project  Work 
Although  a  few  facades  will  require 
reconstruction  or  structural  work  in 
order  to  re-establish  their  original 
appearance,  much  of  the  proposed 
work  is  related  to  the  more  basic 
need  for  appropriately  designed 
signs  and  maintenance  of  paint, 
masonry,  and  hardware.  The  proj- 
ect work  categories  that  appear  on 
the  graphs  in  the  following  pages 
are  defined  below: 

Revise  Treatment  of  Facade:  The 

existing  facade  is  out  of  keeping 
with  the  19th  century  character  of 
the  square.  As  noted  in  the  com- 
ments on  the  architect's  schematic 
drawings,  this  might  consist  sim- 
ply of  removing  modern  surface 
panels. 

Replace  Signage:  The  inappro- 
priately designed  signs  need  to  be 
replaced  with  signs  more  in  scale 
with  the  buildings  to  which  they 
are  attached.  This  usually  means 
the  removal  of  projecting  signs;  the 
consolidation  of  advertising  upon 
each  facade  into  one  sign;  or  the 
framing  of  the  sign  within  existing 
architectural  features. 

Replace  Decorative  Detailing: 

The  decorative  trim  of  the  original 
facade  is  at  present  either  totally  or 
partially  missing.  This  lack  of  de- 
tailing generally  has  had  the  effect 
of  creating  architecturally  unin- 
tended "neutral"  areas  in  the  facade 
by  destroying  visual  rhythms  (the 
positive  effect  of  decorative  detail- 
ing can  be  seen  in  the  facade  of 


ROSENBERGS,  Trinity  Street, 
where  the  decorative  elements 
framing  the  windows  serve  to  make 
a  simple  blank  wall  interesting). 

Revise  Existing  Paint  Scheme: 
The  existing  color  scheme  needs  to 
be  revised  to  an  approved  19th 
century  pallette  (see  Appendix  B). 

Revise  Treatment  of  Entry:  A  de- 
ficiency exists  in  the  design  rela- 
tionship between  the  present  entry 
and  its  framing  elements  and  the 
total  design  of  the  facade.  Often,  a 
new  entry  has  proven  to  be  visually 
obtrusive,  i.e.,  incompatible  with 
the  original  elements  of  the  facade. 

Revise  Treatment  of  Upper 
Windows:  This  most  often  indi- 
cates that  the  upper  windows  have 
been  filled-in,  resulting  in  a  "blind 
spot"  in  the  facade. 

Revise  Treatment  of  Lower 
Windows:  Inappropriate  moderni- 
zations have  destroyed  the  visual 
relationships  between  the  upper 
and  lower  levels  of  the  building. 

Maintain/Repair  Facade:  Paint, 
Masonry,  Hardware:  This  does 
not  refer  to  an  inappropriate  design 
treatment,  but  rather  to  the  need 
for  maintenance  or  repair  of  exist- 
ing surfaces  or  features. 


1  In  the  original  published  plan,  a  system 
of  numerical  weighting  was  designed  to 
yield  a  comparative  evaluation  of  the  com- 
mercial square  buildings  inventoried.  Proj- 
ect work  priorities  established  by  using  the 
system  are  presented  graphically  in  Part  2. 
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Circulation  Patterns 

A  land-use  survey  of  Abbeville's 
commercial  town  square  (Fig.   17) 
has  identified  both  under-utilized 
and  wholly  neglected  parking  areas 
adjacent  to  the  retail  center  of  the 
community.  Today,  these  areas  are 
the  most  glaring  weaknesses  in  the 
town  square,  characterized  by  open 
storage,  trash  heaps,  unscreened 
service  entries,  and  random  em- 
ployee parking.  Not  developing 
these  areas  into  attractive  parking 
facilities  has  visually  impaired  the 
entries  and  vistas  of  the  square 
and,  more  important,  has  pre- 
vented an  estimated  100  retail 
shoppers  reasonable  access  to  the 
square's  many  stores.  Thus,  it  must 
be  emphasized  that  the  recommen- 
dation for  a  parking  configuration 
also  includes  pedestrian  access 
(both  to  the  square  itself  through 
the  indicated  passageways  and  to 
the  individual  stores  through  remo- 
delled rear  entries).  All  the  ameni- 
ties of  such  a  parking 
configuration — planting,  lighting, 
adequate  signs,  and  related  shop 
entries — should  function  as  a  mag- 
net for  retail  traffic  to  the  commer- 
cial square. 

Rear  Facades 

A  majority  of  the  existing  parking 
areas  (Fig.   18)  are  at  the  rear  of  the 
square's  stores;  unfortunately,  rear 
entrances  in  many  urban  settings 
are  for  employees  only  and  conse- 
quently have  not  been  designed  to 
be  particularly  appealing.  A  sketch 
(Fig.   19)  of  existing  conditions  be- 
hind one  block  of  shops  in  the 
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Fig.   17.  Abbeville  Town  Square.  Shaded  buildings  in  the  commercial  squart 
identified  and  analyzed  for  facade  rehabilitation  pru/ect  work.  Drawing:  triad 
Architectural  Associates,  Architects. 


Fig.   18.  Abbeville  Town  Square.  Existing  parking  \pau\  in  commercial  (quart 
area.  Drawing:  Triad  Architectural  Assoaata.  Architects. 
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commercial  town  square  shows  the 
facades  as  well  as  the  grounds  in 
varying  states  of  disrepair.  Several 
problems  are  apparent:  (1)  there  are 
no  signs  that  clearly  identify  the 
stores;  (2)  there  is  visual  clutter  in 
the  form  of  exposed  trash  con- 
tainers, overhead  electrical  wiring, 
electrical  meters,  and  air  handling 
units;  and  (3)  the  parking  areas  are 
unplanned  and  unpaved. 

In  Abbeville,  as  in  many  other  cit- 
ies, both  parking  and  pedestrian 
access  problems  in  the  urban  center 
could  be  eased  by  better  utilization 
of  the  land  to  the  rear  of  the 
stores.  Another  sketch  (Fig.  20) 
shows  several  proposed  changes. 
The  facades  have  been  repaired 
(with  paint,  stucco,  etc.  as 
needed).  Stores  have  been  clearly 
identified.  Trees  and  plants  have 
been  added  to  soften  the  urban- 
scape.  A  large  sign  ("Town 
Square")  identifies  one  of  the 
"through-store"  passages.  Screens 
at  the  end  of  the  pedestrian  walk 
hide  trash  containers.  Electrical 
wiring  has  been  placed  under- 
ground. Light  standards,  fabricated 
of  durable  materials  to  withstand 
possible  vandalism,  have  been 
added.  Air  handling  units  have 
been  screened  or  vented  to  the  roof 
tops.  Finally,  a  paved  parking  area 
has  been  designed  for  customer 
use. 

Entry  Vistas 

Even  in  Abbeville's  town  square 
with  its  magnificent  spreading 
oaks,  visual  clutter  is  apparent 
(Fig.  21).  The  focal  point  of  the 


Fig.  19.  Abbeville  Town  Square.  Existing  conditions  behind  block  of  shops  in  the 
commercial  square.  Sketch:  Triad  Architectural  Associates.  Architects. 


Fig.  20.  Abbeville  Town  Square.  Block  of  shops  showing  proposed  facade  reha- 
bilitation as  well  as  parking  improvements  and  landscaping.  Sketch:  Triad  Archi- 
tectural Associates,  Architects. 
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setting  is  the  traffic  light  standard; 
overhead  wiring  and  a  confusion  of 
signage  are  similarly  distracting. 

In  contrast,  a  sketch  (Fig.  22) 
shows  several  proposed  changes 
that  could  be  implemented  to  en- 
hance the  natural  beauty  of  the 
square.  The  focal  point  in  the 
sketch  is  now  a  statue  of  an  impor- 
tant figure  in  Abbeville's  history — 
James  Louis  Petigru.  All  wiring 
has  been  placed  underground;  proj- 
ecting signage  has  been  removed; 
and  the  light  standards  have  been 
reduced  in  scale. 


■^^^^1 

Fig.  21.  Abbeville  Town  Square.  Existing  condition  oj  commercial  squat 
1974.  Photo:  John  M.  Bryan 


Fig.  22.  Abbeville  Town  Square.  Proposed  changes  to  commercial  square.  Sketch: 
Triad  Architectural  Associates.  Architects. 
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Planting 

The  open  areas  of  the  square  with 
their  fine  trees  and  grassy  expanses 
complement  the  cohesion  of  the 
commercial  buildings.  Enlargement 
of  the  town  square's  existing  park 
setting  (Fig.  23)  would  be  possible 
by  transferring  the  existing  parking 
in  the  center  of  the  square  to  off- 
street  parking  behind  the  stores.  It 
is  also  recommended  that  small 
scale  trees  be  planted  in  the  recess 
along  Trinity  Street  in  order  to 
dramatize  the  approach  to  Trinity 
Church  (Fig.  24). 


Fig.  23.  Abbeville  Town  Square.  Proposed  enlargement  of  existing  landscaped 
area  of  square.  Drawing:  Triad  Architectural  Associates,  Architects. 
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Fig.  24.  Abbeville  Town  Square.  Trinity  Street  landscaping  proposal.  Sketch: 
Triad  A  rchitectural  A  ssociates ,  A  rchitects . 
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City-Wide 

Preservation 

Program 


Achieving  the  goal  of  this  plan — 
the  rehabilitation  of  Abbeville's 
commercial  town  square  and,  thus, 
the  preservation  of  the 
community's  urban  heritage — will 
involve  the  adoption  of  certain 
preservation  attitudes  on  the  part 
of  the  residents  of  Abbeville  and  an 
actual  commitment  of  funds  by 
property  owners  within  the  square. 
Even  more  important,  however,  is 
the  need  to  create  a  permanent  mu- 
nicipal body  to  be  charged  with 
the  supervision  of  a  city-wide  ar- 
chitectural conservation  program. 

Preservation  Education 

An  essential  first  step  in  develop- 
ing a  conservation  program  in  any 
community  is  to  foster  an  aware- 
ness and  enthusiasm  for  the  histori- 
cal and  esthetic  value  of  the  town's 
architecture.  Such  an  educational 
effort  could  easily  be  undertaken  in 
Abbeville  by  a  group  or  coalition  of 
groups  drawn  from  the  city's  Beau- 
tification  Committee,  the  Abbeville 
County  Historical  Society,  and  the 
city  Garden  Clubs,  and  might  in- 
clude a  survey  to  identify  all  struc- 
tures in  Abbeville  built  prior  to 
1875;  a  series  of  newspaper  articles 
on  architectural  styles  represented 
in  Abbeville;  an  historic  preserva- 
tion exhibit  at  the  public  library; 
and  a  memorandum  from  the  city 
to  owners  of  historic  structures  em- 
phasizing the  significance  of  their 
properties. 

Preservation  Activities 

With  the  proper  publicity,  a  num- 
ber of  the  following  proposed  his- 


toric preservation  activities  could 
become  annual  events  in  Abbeville, 
such  as  the  successful  "Annual  Chi- 
tlin  Strut"  in  the  nearby  town  of 
Salley,  South  Carolina: 

1.  Exhibits  within  local  business 
establishments  showing  19th  cen- 
tury activities.  For  example,  an  ex- 
hibit of  old  tools  in  the  hardware 
store;  photocopies  of  significant 
newspapers  in  The  Abbeville  Press 
and  Banner;  19th  century  toys  in 
the  Western  Auto;  old  ledgers  and 
placards  explaining  agricultural 
credit  in  the  bank;  sheet  music  and 
stereopticons  in  the  record  store; 
fashions  and  photographs  in  the 
clothing  stores. 

2.  A  John  C.  Calhoun  exhibit  con- 
taining personal  memorabilia,  his 
association  with  Abbeville,  a  de- 
scription of  his  career,  and  his  con- 
tribution to  American  history. 

3.  A  19th  century  craft  fair  with 
the  exhibit  and  sale  of  traditional 
crafts  such  as  quilting,  tatting, 
basketry,  pottery — also  to  include 
the  preparation  and  sale  of  19th 
century  foods,  as  pickles,  butter, 
and  ice-cream. 

4.  A  display  on  the  history  of  the 
county  consisting  of  an  explanation 
of  the  topography,  climate,  settle- 
ment patterns,  and  economic  devel- 
opment. 

5.  An  Opera  House  production. 

6.  A  tour  of  historic  homes. 

7.  Preparation  and  sale  of  a  bro- 
chure and  map  detailing  the  com- 
munity's historic  buildings. 

8.  The  implementation  of  a  system 
of  historic  markers. 
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9.  The  clearing  and  maintenance  of 
the  Public  Spring  (Poplar  and 
Washington  Streets).  A  marker 
could  also  be  placed  here  with  a 
map  showing  the  radial  network  of 
roads  leading  from  the  spring  to 
the  18th  century  settlements  of  Vi- 
enna, Petersburg,  Varrennes, 
Boyds,  Blacks,  Cambridge,  and 
Perrin. 

10.  The  conversion  of  open  space 
in  Arsenal  Hill  to  a  public  park. 

11.  A  system  of  signs  that  would 
direct  the  visitor  to  historical  sites 
in  the  vicinity,  such  as  Pickens 
Fort,  Arsenal  Hill,  etc. 

12.  Acquisition  of  the  Armory  by 
the  city  and/or  county  for  use  as  a 
multi-purpose  museum.  This 
building  is  ideally  suited  to  house 
exhibits  of  archeological,  geologi- 
cal, historical,  and  cultural  inter- 


•  Taxation  by  the  City 

Under  the  South  Carolina  Code 
of  Laws,  cities  may  tax  abutting 
properties  for  one  half  of  the 
cost  of  improvements  to  streets 
and  sidewalks  provided  that  (a) 
the  city  pays  at  least  one  half 
the  cost  of  said  improvements; 
(b)  the  city  obtains  the  written 
consent  of  two  thirds  of  the 
owners  of  abutting  properties; 
and  (c)  the  said  improvements 
are  permanent  in  nature.  This 
method  is  being  employed  by 
Sumter,  South  Carolina. 

•  Voluntary  Assessment  Districts 
Voluntary  contributions  by  own- 
ers of  abutting  properties  in 
these  districts  are  used  to  finance 
development  project  work.  Such 
a  method  has  been  used  success- 
fully by  Florence,  South  Caro- 
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Funding  of  Preservation/ 
Rehabilitation  Projects 

Within  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina, three  different  approaches 
have  been  used  to  fund  the  preser- 
vation/rehabilitation of  older  com- 
mercial districts.  These  options, 
each  of  which  is  constitutional 
within  the  context  of  the  State's  le- 
gal structure,  are: 
•  Special  Tax  Assessment  Districts 
These  districts  are  created  by  an 
act  of  the  legislature  and  em- 
power the  municipality  to  issue 
bonds  for  the  projected  improve- 
ment and  to  levy  a  tax  upon  the 
businesses  located  within  the 
district.  This  option  is  being 
used  in  Columbia,  South  Caro- 
lina. 


Under  each  funding  alternative,  the 
city  usually  contributes  from  gen- 
eral revenues,  participating  in  the 
knowledge  that  public  property  and 
civic  benefits  are  an  integral  part  of 
such  a  project.  Municipal  contribu- 
tions range  from  15%-55%  of  total 
costs  with  an  average  municipal 
contribution  estimated  to  be  45%. 

A  means  of  assessment  must  be 
stipulated  under  each  of  the  three 
approaches.  This  can  be  based  upon 
front  footage;  a  percentage  of  land 
value;  a  percentage  of  total  market 
value;  or  a  multiple  of  the  license 
fee.  The  assessment  based  upon 
front  footage  appears  to  be  the 
means  most  frequently  selected. 


Administrative  Mechanisms:  Mu- 
nicipal Zoning  Ordinance/City 
Landmarks  Commission 

Although  volunteer  activities  are 
important,  it  must  be  emphasized 
that  alone  they  will  prove  to  be  in- 
adequate. If  the  city  of  Abbeville 
elects  to  implement,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  the  recommendations  pre- 
sented in  this  plan,  a  City  Land- 
marks Commission  should  be 
created  by  means  of  the  authority 
vested  in  a  municipal  zoning  ordi- 
nance. Such  a  commission  would 
be  responsible  for  regulating  the 
appearance  of  a  specified  area 
within  the  city  and  to  preserve  in- 
dividual buildings  by  controlling 
surrounding  development;  it  would 
have  the  authority  to  delay  or  pro- 
hibit inappropriate  activities  con- 
sidered to  adversely  affect  the 
visual  character  of  the  designated 
site  or  area. 

In  South  Carolina,  such  commis- 
sions are  active  in  both  Charleston 
and  Columbia.  Charleston's  com- 
mission, the  first  in  the  nation  of 
this  type,  was  established  in  1931, 


and  Columbia's  Historic  and  Cul- 
tural Buildings  Commission  was 
established  in  1963.  The  commis- 
sion in  Columbia  reflects  the 
evolution  of  preservation  law — 
originating  with  the  Charleston  or- 
dinance— and  can  be  summarized 
as  follows:  the  ordinance  establishes 
a  commission  composed  of  profes- 
sionally qualified  citizens,  serving 
without  pay,  appointed  for  6  year 
terms  by  the  Mayor  with  approval 
of  the  City  Council.  The  commis- 
sion is  authorized  to  identify  the 
city's  architecturally,  historically, 
and  esthetically  notable  areas,  sites, 
structures,  and  objects,  and  to 
make  their  findings  known  through 
the  publication  of  reports.  In  sum- 
mary, the  commission  has  the  au- 
thority only  to  review  and  approve 
or  deny  the  general  form,  massing, 
and  scale  of  development  proposals; 
it  does  not  consider  minor  altera- 
tions or  architectural  details.  Fur- 
ther, it  is  the  intent  of  the 
ordinance  to  insure  that  develop- 
ment proposals  are  compatible  with 
a  recognized  environmental  charac- 
ter rather  than  to  retain  individual 
sites  or  structures. 
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Appendix 


Inventory  of  Abbeville's  Historic  Sites 
and  Structures 


Public  Sites  and  Structures 


Fort  Pickens  Site 

Hemphill  Avenue 

176S 

Old  Jail 

Poplar  Street 

1830 

Opera  House  and  Court 

Court  Square 

1906-1908 

House 

Secession  Hill  Site 

Secession  Avenue  and 
Sondley  Circle 

1861 

Public  Spring 

Poplar  and  Pickens 
Street 

Date  unknown 

Black  Bear  Trail 

Vienna  Street 

Date  unknown 

Churches 

Abbeville  Presbyterian 

1888 

Associate  Reformed 

Vienna  Street 

1871 

Presbyterian 

Trinity  Episcopal 

Church  and  Bowie 

I860 

Church 

Streets 

Sacred  Heart  Catholic 

East  Pinckney  and 

1886 

Church 

Spring  Streets 

Main  Street  Methodist 

North  Main  and  Pinck- 

1886 

Church 

ney  Streets 

Residential  Buildings 

Parker-Greene  House 

Greenville  Street 

c.  1853 

Quay-Adams  House 

Church  and  Vienna 
Streets 

Late   18th  century 

Robertson  House 

North  Main  and  Nichols 
Streets 

C.    1885 

Shillito-Townsend 

South  Main  Street 

c.  1830 

House 
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Taggart-Wilson  House 

Cherokee  and  West 
Pinckney  Streets 

c.    1835 

Wardlaw-Klugh  House 

Park  Circle 

1831 

Gary-Dupre  House 

Greenville  Street 

c.   1890 

Gary-Harris- Wren 

Greenville  Street 

c.   1885 

House 

Harris  House 

South  Main  Street 

1896 

Lee-Reid  House 

North  Main  Street 

c.  1885 

McGowan-Barksdale 

North  Main  and  Ellis 

1888 

House 

Neuffer  House 

North  Main  Street 

1904 

Brown-Neuffer  House 

North  Main  Street 

c.  1900 

Burt-Stark  House 

Main  and  Ellis 

c.  1810 

Calhoun-Smith  House 

North  Main  Street 

c.  1830 

Dupre-Harvin  House 

Sondley  Circle 

c.  1885 

Edwards  House 

South  Main  Street 

Date  unknown 
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Fig.  25.  Detail  of  one  particularly 
elaborate  Abbeville  Town  Square  facade 
showing  how  approved  19th  century 
paint  colors  may  be  applied   by  compo- 
nent. Sketch:  Triad  Architectural  Asso- 
ciates, Architects. 


Approved  Paint  Color  Schedule  for 
Buildings  in  the  Commercial  Town 
Square 

Twelve  regionally  appropriate  19th  century  color  schemes  were  devel- 
oped in  order  to  give  property  owners  a  reasonably  wide  choice  in  reha- 
bilitating their  facades  when  the  original  colors  cannot  be  determined  or 
when  other  conditions  exist  that  necessitate  painting.  These  colors  were 
based  on  Exterior  Decoration,  Victorian  Colors  for  Victorian  Houses,  published 
by  Athenaeum  of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,   1976.  The  paints  are  avail- 
able from  the  Devoe  Paint  Company,  Louisville,  Kentucky.  The  schemes 
consist  of  a  color  for  each  building  component,  as  illustrated  (Fig.  25).  A 
paint  color  schedule,  below,  lists  the  twelve  possible  combinations  using 
Devoe  Paint  Company's  numbers  (these  colors  may  also  be  matched  by 
other  paint  manufacturers): 
Scheme 


Wall 

Trim 

Accent 

1. 

Salmon  brick 

526 

607 

2. 

Dark  Red/Brown 
brick 

595 

589 

3. 

Buff  brick 

654 

595 

4. 

591 

534 

544 

5. 

582 

532 

582 

6. 

652 

595 

658 

7. 

585 

542 

610 

8. 

611 

654 

609 

9. 

532 

597 

654 

10. 

527 

609 

597 

11. 

530 

542 

610 

12. 

597 

532 

582 
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The  Secretary  of  the  Interior's  Standards 
for  Historic  Preservation  Projects 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior's  Standards  for  Historic  Preservation  Projects 
are  the  required  basis  for  State  Historic  Preservation  Officers  and  the  Her- 
itage Conservation  and  Recreation  Service  to  evaluate  Historic  Preserva- 
tion Fund  grant-assisted  acquisition  and  development  project  work 
proposals  for  properties  listed  in  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places. 
The  types  of  treatments  that  may  be  undertaken  on  registered  properties 
are  defined;  and  both  the  general  standards  that  apply  to  all  treatments 
and  the  specific  standards  that  apply  to  each  treatment  are  listed. 

The  Heritage  Conservation  and  Recreation  Service,  Technical  Preservation 
Services,  is  pleased  to  include  the  standards  as  an  appendix  to  reports  in 
this  series  not  only  because  they  constitute  the  main  program  manage- 
ment requirement  but  because  the  reports  illustrate  successful  use  of  the 
standards  by  project  personnel  in  the  States  for  planning  and  executing 
grant-assisted  work.  We  have  highlighted  those  portions  of  the  standards 
that  apply  to  this  and  to  all  projects  involving  the  "rehabilitation"  of  reg- 
istered properties. 

Copies  of  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior's  Standards  for  Historic  Preservation 
Projects  with  Guidelines  for  Applying  the  Standards  may  be  purchased  from 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  20402  (stock  number:  024-016-00105-2;  price:  $2.30). 


Definitions  for  Historic  Preservation  Project  Treatments 

The  following  definitions  are  provided  for  treatments  that  may  he  undertaken  on  historic 
properties  listed  in  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places: 

Acquisition 

Is  defined  as  the  act  or  process  of  acquiring  fee  title  or  interest  other  than  fee 
title  of  real  property  (including  the  acquisition  of  development  rights  or  remain- 
der interest). 

Protection 

Is  defined  as  the  act  or  process  of  applying  measures  designed  to  affect  the  physi- 
cal condition  of  a  property  by  defending  or  guarding  it  from  deterioration,  loss 
or  attack,  or  to  cover  or  shield  the  property  from  danger  or  injury.  In  the  case  of 
buildings  and  structures,  such  treatment  is  generally  of  a  temporary  nature  and 
anticipates  future  historic  preservation  treatment;  in  the  case  of  archeological 
sites,  the  protective  measure  may  be  temporary  or  permanent. 

Stabilization 

Is  defined  as  the  act  or  process  of  applying  measures  designed  to  reestablish  a 
weather  resistant  enclosure  and  the  structural  stability  of  an  unsafe  or  deterio- 
rated property  while  maintaining  the  essential  form  as  it  exists  at  present. 

Preservation 

Is  defined  as  the  act  or  process  of  applying  measures  to  sustain  the  existing  form, 
integrity,  and  material  of  a  building  or  structure,  and  the  existing  form  and  veg- 
etative cover  of  a  site.  It  may  include  initial  stabilization  work,  where  necessary, 
as  well  as  ongoing  maintenance  of  the  historic  building  materials. 

Rehabilitation 

Is  defined  as  the  act  or  process  of  returning  a  property  to  a  state  of  utility- 
through  repair  or  alteration  which  makes  possible  an  efficient  contempo- 
rary use  while  preserving  those  portions  or  features  of  the  property  which 
are  significant  to  its  historical,  architectural,  and  cultural  values. 

Restoration 

Is  defined  as  the  act  or  process  of  accurately  recovering  the  form  and  details  of  a 
property  and  its  setting  as  it  appeared  at  a  particular  period  of  time  by  means  of 
the  removal  of  later  work  or  by  the  replacement  of  missing  earlier  work. 

Reconstruction 

Is  defined  as  the  act  or  process  of  reproducing  by  new  construction  the  exact 
form  and  detail  of  a  vanished  building,  structure,  or  object,  or  a  part  thereof,  as 
it  appeared  at  a  specific  period  of  time. 
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General  Standards  for  Historic  Preservation  Projects 

The  following  general  standards  apply  to  all  treatments  undertaken  on  bistoru  properties 
listed  in  the  National  Register: 

1.  Every  reasonable  effort  shall  be  made  to  provide  a  compatible  use  for 
a  property  that  requires  minimal  alteration  of  the  building,  structure, 
or  site  and  its  environment,  or  to  use  a  property  for  its  originally- 
intended  purpose. 

2.  The  distinguishing  original  qualities  or  character  of  a  building, 
structure,  or  site  and  its  environment  shall  not  be  destroyed.  The 
removal  or  alteration  of  any  historic  material  or  distinctive 
architectural  features  should  be  avoided  when  possible. 

3.  All  buildings,  structures,  and  sites  shall  be  recognized  as  products  of 
their  own  time.  Alterations  which  have  no  historical  basis  and  which 
seek  to  create  an  earlier  appearance  shall  be  discouraged. 

4.  Changes  which  may  have  taken  place  in  the  course  of  time  are 
evidence  of  the  history  and  development  of  a  building,  structure,  or 
site  and  its  environment.  These  changes  may  have  acquired 
significance  in  their  own  right,  and  this  significance  shall  be 
recognized  and  respected. 

5.  Distinctive  stylistic  features  or  examples  of  skilled  craftsmanship 
which  characterize  a  building,  structure,  or  site,  shall  be  treated  with 
sensitivity. 

6.  Deteriorated  architectural  features  shall  be  repaired  rather  than 
replaced,  wherever  possible.  In  the  event  replacement  is  necessary, 
the  new  material  should  match  the  material  being  replaced  in 
composition,  design,  color,  texture,  and  other  visual  qualities.  Repair 
or  replacement  of  missing  architectural  features  should  be  based  on 
accurate  duplications  of  features,  substantiated  by  historical,  physical, 
or  pictorial  evidence  rather  than  on  conjectural  designs  or  the 
availability  of  different  architectural  elements  from  other  buildings  or 
structures. 

7.  The  surface  cleaning  of  structures  shall  be  undertaken  with  the 
gentlest  means  possible.  Sandblasting  and  other  cleaning  methods  that 
will  damage  the  historic  building  materials  shall  not  be  undertaken. 

8.  Every  reasonable  effort  shall  be  made  to  protect  and  preserve 
archeological  resources  affected  by,  or  adjacent  to,  any  acquisition, 
protection,  stabilization,  preservation,  rehabilitation,  restoration,  or 
reconstruction  project. 
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Specific  Standards  for  Historic  Preservation  Projects 

The  following  specific  standards  for  each  treatment  are  to  be  used  in  conjunction  with  the 
eight  general  standards  and.  in  each  case,  begin  with  number  9.  For  example,  in 
evaluating  acquisition  projects,  include  the  eight  general  standards  plus  the  four  specific 
standards  listed  under  Standards  for  Acquisition. 

Standards  for  Acquisition 
9.   Careful  consideration  shall  be  given  to  the  type  and  extent  of  property  rights 
which  are  required  to  assure  the  preservation  of  the  historic  resource.  The 
preservation  objectives  shall  determine  the  exact  property  rights  to  be  ac- 
quired. 

10.  Properties  shall  be  acquired  in  fee  simple  when  absolute  ownership  is  re- 
quired to  insure  their  preservation. 

11.  The  purchase  of  less-than-fee-simple  interests,  such  as  open  space  or  facade 
easements,  shall  be  undertaken  when  a  limited  interest  achieves  the  preser- 
vation objective. 

12.  Every  reasonable  effort  shall  be  made  to  acquire  sufficient  property  with  the 
historic  resource  to  protect  its  historical,  archeological,  architectural,  or  cul- 
tural significance. 

Standards  for  Protection 

9.    Before  applying  protective  measures  which  are  generally  of  a  temporary  na- 
ture and  imply  future  historic  preservation  work,  an  analysis  of  the  actual  or 
anticipated  threats  to  the  property  shall  be  made. 

10.  Protection  shall  safeguard  the  physical  condition  or  environment  of  a  prop- 
erty or  archeological  site  from  further  deterioration  or  damage  caused  by 
weather  or  other  natural,  animal,  or  human  intrusions. 

1 1.  If  any  historic  material  or  architectural  features  are  removed,  they  shall  be 
properly  recorded  and,  if  possible,  stored  for  future  study  or  reuse. 

Standards  for  Stabilization 
9.   Stabilization  shall  reestablish  the  structural  stability  of  a  property  through 
the  reinforcement  of  loadbearing  members  or  by  arresting  material  deteriora- 
tion leading  to  structural  failure.  Stabilization  shall  also  reestablish  weather 
resistant  conditions  for  a  property. 

10.    Stabilization  shall  be  accomplished  in  such  a  manner  that  it  detracts  as  little 
as  possible  from  the  property's  appearance.  When  reinforcement  is  required 
to  reestablish  structural  stability,  such  work  shall  be  concealed  wherever 
possible  so  as  not  to  intrude  upon  or  detract  from  the  aesthetic  and  histori- 
cal quality  of  the  property,  except  where  concealment  would  result  in  the 
alteration  or  destruction  of  historically  significant  material  or  spaces. 

Standards  for  Preservation 

9.    Preservation  shall  maintain  the  existing  form,  integrity,  and  materials  of  a 
building,  structure,  or  site.  Substantial  reconstruction  or  restoration  of  lost 
features  generally  are  not  included  in  a  preservation  undertaking. 
10.    Preservation  shall  include  techniques  of  arresting  or  retarding  the  deteriora- 
tion of  a  property  through  a  program  of  ongoing  maintenance. 
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Standards  for  Rehabilitation 
9.   Contemporary  design  for  alterations  and  additions  to  existing  proper- 
ties shall  not  be  discouraged  when  such  alterations  and  additions  do 
not  destroy  significant  historic,  architectural,  or  cultural  material  and 
such  design  is  compatible  with  the  size,  scale,  color,  material,  and 
character  of  the  property,  neighborhood,  or  environment. 

10.    Wherever  possible,  new  additions  or  alterations  to  structures  shall  be 
done  in  such  a  manner  that  if  such  additions  or  alterations  were  to  be 
removed  in  the  future,  the  essential  form  and  integrity  of  the  struc- 
ture would  be  unimpaired. 

Standards  for  Restoration 

9.    Every  reasonable  effort  shall  be  made  to  use  a  property  for  its  originally  in- 
tended purpose  or  to  provide  a  compatible  use  that  will  require  minimum 
alteration  to  the  property  and  its  environment. 

10.  Reinforcement  required  for  structural  stability  or  the  installation  of  protec- 
tive or  code  required  mechanical  systems  shall  be  concealed  whenever  possi- 
ble so  as  not  to  intrude  or  detract  from  the  property's  aesthetic  and 
historical  qualities,  except  where  concealment  would  result  in  the  alteration 
or  destruction  of  historically  significant  materials  or  spaces. 

11.  When  archeological  resources  must  be  disturbed  by  restoration  work,  recov- 
ery of  archeological  material  shall  be  undertaken  in  conformance  with  cur- 
rent professional  practices. 

Standards  for  Reconstruction 
9.    Reconstruction  of  a  part  or  all  of  a  property  shall  be  undertaken  only  when 
such  work  is  essential  to  reproduce  a  significant  missing  feature  in  a  historic 
district  or  scene,  and  when  a  contemporary  design  solution  is  not  accepta- 
ble. 

10.  Reconstruction  of  all  or  a  part  of  a  historic  property  shall  be  appropriate 
when  the  reconstruction  is  essential  for  understanding  and  interpreting  the 
value  of  a  historic  district,  or  when  no  other  building,  structure,  object,  or 
landscape  feature  with  the  same  associative  value  has  survived  and  sufficient 
historical  documentation  exists  to  insure  an  accurate  reproduction  of  the 
original. 

11.  The  reproduction  of  missing  elements  accomplished  with  new  materials  shall 
duplicate  the  composition,  design,  color,  texture,  and  other  visual  qualities 
of  the  missing  element.  Reconstruction  of  missing  architectural  features 
shall  be  based  upon  accurate  duplication  of  original  features  substantiated  by 
historical,  physical,  or  pictorial  evidence  rather  than  upon  conjectural  de- 
signs or  the  availability  of  different  architectural  features  from  other  build- 
ings. 

12.  Reconstruction  of  a  building  or  structure  on  an  original  site  shall  be  pre- 
ceded by  a  thorough  archeological  investigation  to  locate  and  identity  all 
subsurface  features  and  artifacts. 

13.  Reconstruction  shall  include  measures  to  preserve  any  remaining  original 
fabric,  including  foundations,  subsurface,  and  ancillary  elements.  The  recon- 
struction of  missing  elements  and  features  shall  be  done  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  essential  form  and  integrity  of  the  original  surviving  features  arc- 
unimpaired. 
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